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2.1 Background and Motivation for CMP 

Chemical Mechanical Polishing, also often referred to as Chemical Mechan- 
ical Planarization (CMP), was initially used as an enabling technology to 
fabricate high performance multiple level metal structures. Specifically, af- 
ter the first level of metal was fabricated, and a nearly conformal silicon 
dioxide interlevel dielectric (ILD) layer was deposited, the second level metal 
has several fabrication problems, including deposition, resist patterning and 
etching. These difficulties are caused by the steps in the topography over 
which this layer must be processed [1}. Other technologies, especially spin-on 
glass (SOG), reduce many of the problems of multi-level metal integration 
approaches, however SOG introduces additional difficulties of its own, and 
has been primarily used for two and three level metal structures [2]. 

Prom a technology point of view, the initial work to develop CMP for 
semiconductor fabrication was done at IBM [31, where they used the expertise 
of their own silicon wafer fabrication technology. This expertise included an 
understanding of the hardware: machines, pads, and slurries- The scientific 
understanding of CMP was largely based on that of glass polishing [4], but 
that theory itself was not quantitative. In 1990, Cook presented an excellent 
summary of the understanding of the mechanisms of glass polishing up to 
that date [5]. He emphasized the poor quantitative agreement of existing 
models with experimental results. 

Once the technology and the required equipment were available, the ap- 
plication of CMP quickly spread beyond polishing inter-level dielectric (ILD) 
layers. For example, CMP began to be used instead of reactive ion etching 
(RIE) to remove tungsten which was deposited to fill the via openings be- 
tween metal layers [6]. Another metal CMP application, the fabrication of 
inlaid trenches filled with metal, also called damascene, was proposed. This 
polishing technology has essentially been an enabling technology for the in- 
troduction of copper interconnects into standard semiconductor processing. 
Until the availability of CMP, copper was not used for interconnects even 
though it has a lower resistivity than aluminum for the reason that it could 
not be easily be etched by RIE [7]. 

Other applications for CMP have also emerged. A very significant one is 
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Shallow trench isolation is an integration approach that allows transistors 
to be packed at a higher density by reducing the isolation spacing between 
adjacent transistors. Another use for CMP is polishing polysiiicon via plugs 
and capacitor structures in memory devices [10]. 

The purpose of this volume is to describe the major applications of CMP 
m the current semiconductor technology. Broadly speaking, CMP technology 
can be divided into two areas, dielectric and polysiiicon CMP and metal 
CMP. Oxide CMP, which is the polishing of silicon dioxide, will be used for 
this chapter as the vehicle to discuss the elements of CMP. This chapter 
will also cover the technology and application of other dielectric polishing 
applications. 

The first section describes the elements of the CMP process. Development 
and refinements of the basic approach will follow. The last part of the chapter 
will address dielectrics other than silicon dioxide. 

2.2 Description of the CMP Process 

In the current standard approach, Chemical Mechanical Polishing takes place 
where the surface of the wafer to be polished is forced against a polishing 
pad. The polishing pad is covered with a liquid slurry which contains abrasive 
particles. The wafer is moved relative to the slurry-covered pad, and the rate 
at which material is removed from the wafer is often described by the heuristic 
equation called Preston's Law [11]: 

RR = K P *P*V (2.1) 

with 

RR - removal rate 

K p - a constant, Preston's coefficient 

P — local pressure on wafer surface 

V - relative velocity of the point on the surface of wafer 
vs. the pad. 

This relationship is empirical, a system where material was removed by 
grinding. Numerous dielectric and metal CMP models have been, and are 
continuing to be, proposed in the literature, and for most, Preston's Law is 
only an approximation. However, for much of the data obtained in practice, 
especially silicon dioxide CMP, Prestons Law provides a reasonably good fit 
to the data. 

2.3 Polishing Equipment 

The first polishing machines on which semiconductor CMP processes were 
developed were rotary polishing tables. As the machine technology has ad~ 
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Fig. 2.1. Drawing of basic rotary CMP machine, showing wafer, carrier and platen 
(table). From US Patent 4,944,836, The retaining ring holds the wafer under the 
carrier insert (pad) (see text) 



vanced, machine designs have evolved and other basic designs have been 
employed as well. However, most of the machines currently being sold as well 
as those in use are rotary tools. 

A representative rotary polishing machine is diagr amm ed in Pig. 2.1, 
which is from [3]., one of the early IBM patents. In such a machine, the 
polishing pad is circular and the wafer is placed in a carrier face down and is 
forced against the pad while the pad table, or platen, is rotated on its own 
axis. 

The forces applied through the carrier on to the wafer are generally in 
the range of 1-10 psi, with oxide polishing usually in the higher end of the 
range and metal polishing in the lower end of the range. In practice, the table 
diameter is in the 20-26'' range for commercial CMP ma chin es which typically 
polish one wafer at a time. Figure 2.1 shows just the simplest configuration for 
a single table, single head (wafer carrier) system. In Chap. 5, Thomas Tucker 
reviews with details the many options for rotary designs as well as other 
designs, A key element of any polishing machine is to have well controlled 
pressures applied uniformly over the wafer as well as having controlled table 
and carrier rotation rates. 

There are several other features in Fig. 2.1 that are to be noted. One is 
that slurry is dispensed from a tube in front of the wafer, so that as the table 
rotates, it is pulled under the wafer. Also, though not easily visible on this 
scale, the retaining ring around the edge of the wafer keeps the wafer in the 
carrier. The bottom of the retaining ring is recessed, usually about 0.008", 
from the plane of the bottom of the wafer. 

The conditioner is a mechanism that moves a hard abrading surface, often 
a matrix with embedded diamond points, across the pad surface to roughen 
it. This is critical to CMP as an inadequately roughened pad surface results 
in a very low polish rate [13]. 

The slurry that flows onto the pad covers the roughened pad surface 
which moves under the wafer. The grooves on the pad allow more slurry to 
be brought under the retaining ring to the wafer face. As is discussed in 
ChaD. 6, manv Dad Structures also have small hollow snrmrical nores that are 
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Pig. 2.2. Typical wafer carrier cross section, not to scale (see text) 



exposed to the surface. These also contain slurry that iB brought to the face 
of the wafer as the table rotates. 

A second view, showing a simplified cross-section of a representative car- 
rier, is shown in Fig. 2.2. This also shows a two-layer polishing pad, as well 
as the carrier film behind the wafer. Key features include the application of 
the down force from the carrier arm to the carrier at the gimbal point. The 
body of the carrier rotates about the gimbal point. Note that the gimbal 
point is above the wafer. The bottom pad layer and the carrier film are rel- 
atively compressible. Both films are generally about 0.050" thick and each 
compresses about 2-4% at pressures in the 5-7 psi range. The reason that 
both of these relatively compressible films are used is to maintain, over the 
entire wafer, a nearly uniform pressure at the wafer-polishing pad interface 
within the variations of the pad thicknesses, wafer thickness and the dimen- 
sional control of the table flatness relative to the carrier. It is worth noting 
that as machine and process tolerances become tighter, the sub-pad and car- 
rier films can be thinner, since they will not have to compensate for as much 
mechanical variation. 

Because the gimbal position (for most gimbal carrier designs) is about 1" 
above the wafer-pad interface, when the table rotates the friction at the wafer- 
pad interface causes a moment about the gimbal point, which increases the 
downward pressure at the leading edge of the wafer. Since the total constant 
downward force is applied at the gimbal point, a locally higher pressure at 
the leading edge of the wafer wiD also create a reduced pressure at the trailing 
edge. The exact instantaneous local pressures across the wafer will depend 
on properties of many of the elements in the system. One of the purposes of 
carrier rotation is to average out the leading and trailing edge effects [14]. 
This rotation averages the locally high removal rates at the leading edge 
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Fig. 2.3. Wafer polished for 60 seconds on Strasbaugh 6DS with no carrier rotation. 
Pre-polisli wafer thickness was 10,000 A and the dark line is the post-polish 7500 A 
contour line. The contour line spacing is 250 A. The leading edge is at the top of 
the wafer. Courtesy of David Evans, private communication 

and the correspondingly low rates at the trailing edge, and can substantially 
reduce the non-uniform polish rate observed with a stationary carrier. 

An example of such a polish rate variation is shown in Fig. 2.3. There for 
typical conditions except for no carrier rotation, the leading edge of the wafer 
has a higher polish rate than the trailing edge. There also is an effect of the 
outer side (here the right side) of the wafer polishes more quickly than the 
inside as it has a higher linear velocity and there is no velocity averaging by 
table rotation. At the trailing edge, there is less than 500 A/min polish rate, 
and at the leading edge the rate is greater than 4250 A/min. 

Polishing conditions: ILD1300 silica based slurry 

IC1400 perforated pad 
Down force - 9 psi 
Tkble rotation rate - 40 rpm. 

However, with carrier rotation and in the absence of a wafer flat, or any other 
significant departure from rotational symmetry, the polish rate, and the total 
amount removed, will have close to radial symmetry. This behavior is widely 
observed on machines with rotating carriers. 

A compressible carrier film between the carrier and the wafer is required 
to help provide a nearly uniform force on the back of the wafer with the 
variations in wafer thickness and top polish pad thickness. This is especially 
important as the pad wears with use. As discussed in Chap. 5, a trough 
is formed in the pad in the wafer path through abrasion during polishing. 
This trough can be quite deep, up to 25 Jim or more lower than the edges of 
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and minimized in most current polishing systems by varying the condition- 
ing conditions, primarily dwell time, as a function of radial position on the 
pad (15). In general, though, some radial variation of pad thickness usually 
exists. Also, there are thickness non-uniformities due to manufacture of the 
polish pad as well as a lack of true planarity of the polishing table. 

The compressible bottom pad, which is usually an impregnated felt or 
foam, is another component introduced to maintain a nearly constant pres- 
sure on the bottom side of the hard urethane polish pad (see Chap. 6). Be- 
cause the top pad is less stiff than the wafer, the two layer stack of the ure- 
thane polish pad and the softer bottom pad determine key polishing features 
when polishing wafers with topography, i.e., wafers with device structures, 
(see Plantation section below and Chap. 10). 

In summary, the purpose of the machine and pad elements together, is 
to provide as uniform polish conditions (pressure, velocity) as possible at 
all points on the wafer. The system is also designed to provide removal rate 
averaging through table and carrier rotation to minimize total variation of 
the amount of silicon dioxide, or other polished film, remaining across the 
wafer. 



2.4 Polish Process 

Several key elements of CMP are worth emphasizing. CMP of silicon dioxide 
surfaces requires certain specific properties of the slurries and pads. The 
slurries require the use of certain metal oxides as the abrasive particles. The 
oxide most widely used is silica (silicon dioxide), which can be fabricated by 
various methods (see Chap. 7). However, other metal oxide particles, such as 
ceria and manganese dioxide, can also be used. The slurry liquid needs to be 
aqueous. For maximum polish rates with silica slurry, the pH of the slurry 
should be in or near the range of 10.5-11.2. In this regime, the surface of the 
silicon dioxide film is strongly hydroxylated with internal bonds broken by 
interaction with the alkaline liquid. However, if the pH is much greater than 
11.5, the sib'con dioxide film will break down entirely and simply begin to 
dissolve (17). 

There is a wide range of silica particle size that is used for oxide CMP. 
Mean diameters range from about 25 nm for some colloidal silica slurries to 
about 300 nm for some fumed silica slurries. 

The specific properties of the particles and the solutions are covered in 
detail in Chaps. 3 and 7. The use of other abrasive particles or other liquids 
generally results in little or no material removal, only some level of surface 
scratching. 

There are several types of polishing pads used for silicon dioxide polishing. 
Softer pads, such as poromeric pads, are often used for local smoothing or 
scratch removal, also call buffing. But such pads have Door olanarizAtion 
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polished surfaces with longer range planarizatioix (see Chap. 7). Though hard 
pads other than urethane pads are available, almost all silicon dioxide CMP 
is done with urethane pads. Urethane pads usually contain spherical pores or 
voids with diameters in the 30-50 \xm range. These pores comprise about one 
third of the total pad volume, and also the same proportion of the top surface 
area. The surface of the pads can also be manufactured to have grooves or 
perforations. This surface pad structure aids slurry transport across the wafer 
surface. 

The most significant feature of the urethane pads that is key to the CMP 
process is the formation of asperities on top of the pad by the process of con- 
ditioning. As noted, a typical conditioner has diamond points embedded in 
a matrix. This matrix is pressed against the pad while it is moving, and the 
conditioner is rotated. The surface of the pad is roughened to a level depend- 
ing on the equipment and operating point. For representative conditions, in 
the space between the pore openings the pad surface has a roughness, R a , of 
1-5 |im with a spatial frequency of the same dimensions. An example of such 
a newly conditioned surface is shown in Fig. 2.4. 

Empirically, the correct abrasive and liquid for the slurry, as well as pads 
with specific properties and appropriately conditioned surfaces are all re- 
quired for the CMP process to occur. These lead to the working model pic- 
tured in Fig. 2.5 of how a specific film removal event takes place during CMP. 

In Fig. 2,5, the silicon dioxide film is polished when an abrasive particle 
is forced against the film by an asperity of the pad. The particle is, under the 
force of the asperity pushing against the film, dragged along by the asperity 
at the relative velocity of the pad with respect to the wafer. However, the 
interaction of the particle with the film is not clearly understood. There re- 
cently have been proposed several alternative models of asperity-abrasive film 
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Fig, 2.4. Image of surface of conditioned IC1000 pad showing pores and conditioned 
surface over a 108 x 144(pm) 2 area. Image taken with Zygo NewView 500. Courtesy 
of Robert Schmidt, Rodel 
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Fig. 2.5. Components (idealized) of film removal by CMP include the abrasive 
particle forced against the film by a pad asperity. The film to be polished moves 
relative the asperity with the abrasive 

interaction that have led to overall relations between polish rate as various 
functions of pressure and velocity that do not follow Preston's Law [19, 20]. 
David Stein has compared several of these models to observed polishing data, 
especially in low pressure regimes [12}, but none is an improvement over the 
simple Preston model. In an earlier work [5], Cook summarized the models 
for glass polishing to that date (1990), and much of this discussion is directly 
applicable to oxide CMP. Unfortunately, up to now there has been no clear 
quantitative, or sem>quantitive, interaction mechanism model proposed that 
is in reasonable agreement with the observed data. 

The action of individual particles in polishing is repeated continually as 
the polishing process proceeds. As a result of carrier rotation, there is no 
preferred directionality for the paths of the polishing particles so that the 
sum of all the polishing events per unit time is the production of a average 
removal rate of the film. 



2.5 Planarization 

In contrast to glass polishing or silicon wafer polishing, for ILD polishing 
the goal of the CMP process is to planarize topography created by previous 
semiconductor processing steps. For other polishing steps such as STI CMP 
processes (see below) or metal CMP processes (see Chap. 3), CMP is used to 
remove an overburden of one material and stop on another material, leaving 
a planar surface. 

In general, topographical features have different local polishing rates than 
do planar surfaces. Consider a polishing system where Preston's Law is a good 
approximation for the local polishing rate over a wide range of pressures, i.e., 
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For the case where the velocity, Vo, and the term, K P , are held constant, 
the local pressure determines the polish rate. This Prestonian relationship is 
generally valid for silica slurries polishing silicon dioxide. For the situation 
where the entire wafer has the same pattern density, then the local pressure 
on the top of each feature can be determined, as pictured in Fig. 2.6, as the 
average pressure applied to the pad divided by the pattern density, since the 
force per unit area applied to the pad is applied over the area of the pattern. 
For the case where the pattern density is some fraction of the total area, gi, 
then the down force is applied to this reduced area, and the polishing rate of 
each of the features will be increased to 

RRt = K P P x Vo here Pi = P 0 /*i. (2.3) 
Or here for the reduced density, pi, 

RRi - KpiPo/gJVo. (2.4) 

For this sparse region where the feature density is uniform and at 
a density gi, the features will polish at a rate determined by the local Pre- 
ston's Law. For example, if Fi = 0.25, or 25%, then the features will polish 
at (1/0.25), or 4, times the rate of the planar surface. 

The variation in, local polish rate with feature density does not require 
a simple Preston's Law relationship between pressure and polish rate. If the 
polish rate on a planar surface can be described as 

RR = f A (P), (2.5) 
then for uniform features of density qk , the removal rate is described by 

RRk = Sa{P/Qk)- (2.6) 



Pressure P 0 




Pattern Density p, 



Fig. 2.6. Pressure Pq is applied to pad and transmitted on to a wafer with a feature 
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Such a pressure dependence can and does occur in metal CMP and also in 
non-silica abrasive silicon dioxide polishing [21]. 

The effect of local polish rate dependence for patterned features has been 
studied by many workers. In Fig. 2.7 is pictured some data showing increased 
polish rate with decreasing density (22]. When the features are eliminated 
the polish rate then reduces to the rate for a planar surface. The time to 
reach this transition to planarity decreases with decreasing density since the 
local polish rate increases with decreasing pattern density. 
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Fig. 2.7. Polish rate with a silica slurry as a function of silicon dioxide structure 
density. Prom [20] 




In most CMP systems, the polishing pad is somewhat flexible. Also, in 
practice, there are variable pattern densities within a die and across the 
wafer. Thus the pattern density in the vicinity of a given point affects the local 
polish rate. It has been shown ([21] and Chap. 9) that a weighting function of 
the local pattern density out to a certain distance can effectively determine 
the local polish rate. The weighting function is a decreasing function with 
distance, so that features close to the local area of interest have the greatest 
effect on the polish rate. The range over which pattern features can affect 
one another is a function of the polishing system, primarily the thickness and 
modulus of the polishing pad. Though the range can be modeled to be a fixed 
length, with no influence beyond that length, the actual interaction decreases 
gradually. These and related issues are covered in depth in Chap. 9. 

Areas with different local densities that are sufficiently separated will 
have independent polishing behaviors. Those areas with the lowest pattern 
densities will polish the most quickly, and those with the highest the most 
slowly. Once a given independent area is planarized, it will polish at the 
planar rate. This is pictured in Fig. 2.8 from [21], where low, medium and 
high density areas are pictured during stages of simultaneous polishing. 
^ ^ een ™ Fi 6; 2 -8, once the entire wafer has been planarized, different 
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Fig. 2.8- Different final planarization thicknesses remain depending upon initial 
pattern density. See text. Prom [21] 



film remaining. For adjacent areas the transition between these two areas will 
occur over a distance generally referred to as the planarization length. This is 
pictured in Fig. 2.9. The planarization length is a function of the interaction 
distance of the polishing system, and the amount of the polished film that 
has been removed during the polish step. Once local planarization is achieved 
as shown in Pig. 2.8, the planarization length will slowly grow as polishing 
continues. These lengths are generally hundreds of microns, and this subject 
also is discussed further in Chap. 9. 

There are several consequences of the different clearing times and the 
resulting longer range thickness variations that exist once the topography 
has been removed- The first is that different wafers with different patterns 
will, in general, require different polish times to remove all of the topography. 
A very sparse metal pattern covered with a deposited ILD silicon dioxide layer 



planarization 
length . 




Fig- 2.9. Planarization length, the transition length between post-CMP high and 
low regions 
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have its topography removed more quickly than will a wafer with a dense 
pattern. 1ms well-known phenomenon often requires different polish recipes 
for the same process step for wafers with different patterns. 

Another problem associated with variable feature clearing time is that if 
one area of a chip has a sparse features such as the first pattern in Fig. 2.8 and 
another part has a dense pattern as does the third pattern, within die non- 
uniform^ (WIDNU) will be large. This problem is a serious one. A frequency 
used approach to address this is to insert dummy structures so that all area! 
of the die will have similar feature densities. Dummy structures are isolated 
features that are designed to affect the CMP step and not have an electrical 
mteraction [25]. In multi-level structures, the post-CMP surface of one level 
is the substrate upon which the metal and dielectric film of the next level are 
deposited. Since true planarity is not achieved at each level, the magnitude 
of the non-planarity can grow with multiple levels and is a key consideration 
in the integration process (see Chap. 10). 

In addition to these long range planarization effects, there is a shorter 
range phenomenon that occurs when the height of the topography is reduced 
to the range of 400 nm or less. Ideally, no polishing at tfce bottom of a step in 
topography should occur until the step is removedf in practice, however, the 
bottom of the step begins to be polished before the step is removed [221 and 
the step height is not reduced at the ideal rate. As a result, in order to remove 
the step an extra amount of the film below the bottom of the original step 
must be removed. This additional amount of silicon dioxide that is deposited 
and then removed is another factor that must be accounted for in the overall 
integration considerations (see Chap. 10). Representative curves from [22? for 
various pattern densities are shown in Fig. 2.10. The ideal curves for each 
. of the densities are compared to the data. It is, of course, desirable that the 
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Fig. 2.10. Step height decrease vs. polish time for different density structures 
Note departure from linear decrease below about 300 nm FVnm f90!l 
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j departure from the ideal be as small as possible. Slurryless, or fixed abrasive, 

i technology, where the abrasive particles are embedded in the polishing pad, 

shows great potential for approaching such ideal planarization characteristics. 

2.6 Polish Process Variables 

The polishing removal rate, at least for silicon dioxide polishing on planar 
surfaces, is often well described by Preston's Law (2.1). This says that, for 
a given system, the removal rate is linearly proportional to local pressure 
and velocity between the pad and polished film. All of the other variables of 
s the system are incorporated into the constant, K p * These variables include 

* the properties of slurry and pad, as well as the temperature. In addition, the 

properties of the material being polished are significant. 

There is a very large range of possible system operating points, but in 
semiconductor fabrication, many of the components of the polishing systems 
axe nearly standard across the industry, so variation of polishing performance 
within a narrow specific range is of most interest. However, as in other ar- 
eas of technology, substantial changes in operating conditions are continually 
evaluated, and upon occasion, offer a significant advantage for some perfor- 
mance parameters, and then the new operating conditions (or equipment) 
are then adopted by a group of users. 

Before discussing the variations of system parameters embedded in K pi 
the ranges of pressure and velocity will be covered. 

2-6.1 Pressure and Velocity Variation 

For a given pad, slurry and polish film at ambient temperature, K p > can be 
considered constant, and we can consider the pressure and velocity variations. 
For representative conditions, a typical slurry for polishing silicon dioxide 
contains 13 wt% solids of silica in a basic solution. For a standardly condi- 
tioned urethane polishing pad, a typical polish rate behavior as a function of 
average down force for a fixed table rotation frequency is shown in Fig. 2.11a, 
A corresponding curve for polish rate as a function of table rotation frequency 
for fixed average down force is shown in Fig, lib. The film being polished 
is silicon dioxide deposited by plasma enhanced chemical vapor deposition 
(PECVD), which is a standard semiconductor deposition process. It can be 
seen that Preston's Law is in reasonable agreement with the data over the 
range tested, with some departure at very high table speeds. 

In current practice, with pads and slurries like the above, average down 
forces on the wafer rarely exceed 10 psi. This is because the high total forces 
applied to the pad-wafer-slurry system result in the wafer not traveling 
smoothly over the pad surface, but sticking at points. This usually leads 
to wafer hreakaffe or other forms of damage. As a result » with the current 
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Fig. 2.11. (a) Polish rate vs. table rotation rate at 5 psi downforce on Westech 472 
polisher, (b) Polish rate vs. downforce for 50 rpm table rotation rate on Westech 
472 polisher. Both figures courtesy of David Stein 



polishing machines, pads and slurries, semiconductor CMP processing is gen- 
erally done below 10 psi. This, of course, may change over time with machine 
and pad design evolution. The table rotation rates shown in the two graphs 
of Fig- 2-lla and 2.11b are for a Westech 372M machine with an average 
radius position 16 centimeters from the center of the table. The magnitude 
of the instantaneous linear velocity of any point on the wafer is then given 
by 

V = 27rr/, (2.7) 

where 

V = magnitude of linear velocity, or speed, at that radius, 

r = radius of the given point on the wafer with respect to the 
center of the table, and 

/ = rotation frequency of the table. 

For this system at 60 rpm, or Irps, for the center of the wafer, 

V = 1.01 m/s. (2.8) 

There is a trend with machine improvements to design machines to op- 
erate at higher linear velocities in order to produce higher polish rates. Rep- 
resentative polish speeds for newer equipment designs are up to twice this 
speed or more. This issue is addressed in Chap. 5. The carrier rotation rate 
also affects the average speed at a given point on the wafer, and this effect 
increases as a function of the position on the wafer relative to the center of 
the wafer. Rotation of the carrier serves to average the polish direction over 
the entire wafer, but at very high carrier rotation rates, it may change sig- 
nificantly the polish rate near the edge of the wafer. This effect may be used 
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2 CMP Technology 21 

2.6,2 System Factors 

The significant factors incorporated into Preston's coefficient, K py include: 

1. Film type and properties 

2. Abrasive particles, type, size, and morphology and concentration 

3. Slurry compositon and pH 

4. Temperature 

5. Pad constitution, both bulk and surface structure (including conditioning 
effects), 

2.6-3 Film Type and Properties 

The dielectric films that are of primary interest in CMP are silicon dioxide 
films, grown or deposited by different processes. Other dielectric films that 
are polished include silicon nitride and silicon oxynitride. Polycrystalline sil- 
icon (poly-Si) is also considered with these films. Metal films are covered in 
Chap. 3. 

In semiconductor technology, silicon dioxide films are used for many dif- 
ferent applications. The CMP removal rate is a function of the specific process 
and operating point by which the silicon dioxide film is formed. Among these 
different technological approaches are low pressure chemical vapor deposition 
(LPCVD) and plasma enhanced chemical vapor deposition (PECVD). For 
each of these approaches, the reactants and operating points (temperature, 
pressure, ionizing energy, etc.) can vary widely. For one specific use, a re- 
gion of operation of PECVD called high density plasma (HDP) is employed. 
It has become the preferred deposition process for shallow trench isolation 
(STI) structures. The structure and properties of silicon dioxide vary with 
process and operating point of the deposition process, and these, in turn, 
influence the CMP removal rate [25, 26}. Specifically, the film density and 
number of open bonds appear to correlate with CMP removal rate. Ther- 
mally grown silicon dioxide is the densest type film used in semiconductor 
processing, denser than deposited films, and polishes more slowly. This is pic- 
tured in Fig. 2.12. In Fig. 2.12, the doped (BPSG) films polish more quickly 
than do the undoped (USG) films. The denser HDP films polish more slowly 
than do the APCVD films, with thermally grown silicon dioxide, the densest 
film, polishing the most slowly. Silicon dioxide films doped with phosphorus 
and sometimes boron are widely used for the first dielectric layer covering 
the active devices. In current semiconductor production, these films are now 
planarized with CMP. 

These first dielectric layer films (this level is sometimes referred to as 
ILDO) can contain varying amounts of boron and phosphorus. The CMP 
removal rate is a strong function of both dopants. Two graphs of CMP results 
picturing this dependence are shown in Fig. 2.13. Over the range of dopants 

Anonrc 
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Fig. 2.12. Polish removal rates for different silicon dioxide films. Different deposi- 
tion processes, dopant concentrations, and post-deposition anneals are compared, 
using thermally grown silicon dioxide as a reference- From [23] 
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Fig. 2.13. (a) CMP rate of Si0 2 and BSG as a function of P concentration, (b) 
CMP rate of Si0 2 ajid PSG as a function of B concentration. From [25]. 

2.6.4 Abrasive Particles 

The type, size, morphology and concentration of the abrasive particles in the 
slurry strongly influence the polish rate. If we consider initially only silica 
abrasive particles, there is a wide range of behaviors that are observed with 
changes in type, size, morphology and concentration. The primary types of 
silica abrasive used in CMP are fumed silica particles and colloidal silica par- 
ticles. The fuminer process [141 creates tiehtlv bound afferr^ffA.tes of smaller 
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tides axe formed in solution and are, in general, nearly spherical, but the 
maximum particle size is usually smaller than can be achieved with the fum- 
ing process (see Chap. 7). 

A typical silica abrasive slurry used in the industry is SS-12™ supplied 
by Cabot. The concentration of abrasive as well as other properties is listed 
in Table 2-1- As noted, the pH is near 11. The abrasive particles are created 
by a fuming process, which is described in Chap. 7 and in (14J. Fumed sil- 
ica particles employed in consist of an aggregate of tightly bound primary 
particles about 20 nm diameter with the mean aggregate size in the range of 
10O-300 nm. 



Table 2.1. Properties of Cabot Semi-Sperse 12 (SS-12™) silica slurry. Courtesy 
of Cabot Corp 



Property 



Value 



pH 10.9-11.2 
Viscosity (cps) <15 

Specific Gravity 1.071-1.078 
Mean Aggregate Particle Ske(nm) 130-180 
% Solids 12.4^12.6 



It was noted that abrasive particles are an essential component of the 
CMP system. Several researchers have shown that, in low concentrations and 
for other parameters held constant, that polish rate is linearly proportional 
to particle concentration in the slurry. At sufficiently high concentrations, the 
polish rate is sublinear with increasing particle concentration. For one type 
of particle, the colloidal silica used in 30N50pHN™, supplied by Rodel, Inc., 
the polish rate vs. particle concentration is shown in Fig. 2.14. As seen in 
the figure, the polish rate is linear with particle concentration up to about 
20 weight %. 

Particle size can also play a role, though in the range of particle sizes 
used in silica slurries, it does not appear to be a strong effect. For very small 
particles, the rate goes down for a given silica concentration as particle size 
is reduced. This is reviewed as well in Chap. 7. 

2.6.5 Pad Conditioning 

Pad conditioning is necessary to maintain the asperity structures on the sur- 
face of the polishing pad, The asperities on the pad surface force the abrasive 
particles against the wafer. The pad asperities need to be continually regener- 
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Fig. 2,14, Polish rate of silica slurry, 30N50pHN™, as a function of silica concen- 
tration in weight percent. Courtesy of Rodel, Inc. 



done between wafer polishing cycles is called ex-situ conditioning. A represen- 
tative graph of the reduction in polish removal rate when no conditioning is 
used to maintain the asperity profile is shown in Fig. 2.15, from [30], The pad 
was conditioned normally between wafers (ex-situ) until this test was started. 
Then for this set of wafers no conditioning was done at all. Note that the 
polish rate decay is gradual and begins immediately when conditioning is not 
used. 
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Fig. 2.15. Decrease of polishing rate in the absence of pad conditioning. From [27] 
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2 CMP Technology 25 

Because the removal rate decay begins immediately when conditioning 
stops, the latter part of any polishing step using an ex-situ conditioning 
process has a drop in the polishing rate during the polishing step itself [31]. 
The effective polish rate for a given step then is the average rate during the 
step and not the maximum rate. By using in-situ conditioning this problem 
is reduced, as the asperities are being generated simultaneously as they are 
being worn down. Some polishing cycles are 3 minutes long or more, and for 
these steps in-situ conditioning offers substantial throughput advantages. 

The surface of a polishing pad is shown in Fig. 2.4. If one examines the 
land areas between the pore openings, the asperities created by conditioning 
this surface can be measured. This has been done for ex-situ conditioning 
where the polish rate over shourt intervals has been compared to the aver- 
age asperity height measured on small coupons removed from the polishing 
pad [28]. 

The results for a standard IC1000™ pad taken over eight one minute in- 
tervals, with no intermediate conditioning, are shown in Fig. 2.16a and 2.16b. 
The average removal rate for each interval as well as the average asperity 
height is shown for areas between the pore openings, where the asperities 
created by conditioning this surface can be measured. This has been done 
for ex-situ conditioning where the polish rate over short intervals has been 
compared to the average asperity height measured on small coupons removed 
from the polishing pad [28]. 

The results for a standard IClOOO™ pad taken over eight one minute in- 
tervals, with no intermediate conditioning, are shown in Fig. 2.16a and 2.16b. 
The average removal rate for each interval as well as the average asperity 
height is shown. As the asperity rate decreases, so does the polish rate. For 
representative polish conditions and rates, the asperity heights are in the 
1-2 urn range. Note that the average asperity heights are much smaller than 
the average pore size of 30-50 um. 

2.6.6 Temperature and pH 

Temperature and pH also affect the polish rate. As the pH increases in the 
regime near pH = 11, the polish rate increases. In practice, it is difficult to 
operate much above pH = 115, as the silica particles in the slurry begin 
to dissolve with time so that that the abrasive particles are not stable over 
time [15]. A representative curve of polish rate vs. pH is shown in Fig. 2.17. 
Also plotted is the polish rate vs. pH for CVD silicon nitride. From pH = 9.7 
to pH = 10.7, the polish rate increases by about 20%. It is difficult to maintain 
silica in solution near and above pH = 11.5, so most silica slurries are made 
with pH near 11. 

There is also an increase of silicon dioxide polish rate with ambient tem- 
'] perature near and above room temperature [26] . In [26] , the authors attribute 
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Fig. 2.16. (a) The average polish rate for 30 second intervals with no conditioning, 
(b) The average asperity height on the areas between the IC1000™ pores at the 
end of the 30 second intervals shown in Fig. 2.16a. The measurement was made by 
a Zygo NewView 5000. From [26] 

higher temperatures. In practice, most polishing machines have systems to 
heat or cool the platens in order to optimize a given polishing process. 



2.7 Scales and Random Polishing Effects 

The major variables of the silicon dioxide CMP process have been discussed 
on an elemental scale. These variables are the factors that locally affect polish 
rate, including properties of the silicon dioxide film being polished as well as 
the pad and slurry properties. 

On the smallest scale, as pictured in Fig. 2.5, the silicon dioxide film 
removal occurs when an abrasive particle is forced against the silicon dioxide 
film by an asperity, and the relative velocity of the asperity (on the pad) 
and the film creates a path of film removal Global film removal occurs as 
this action is repeated a very large number of times. The directions of the 
polishing paths are randomized by having the film (on the wafer) rotate 
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Fig- 2*17. Variation of CMP removal rate vs. pH for two films. Note that the 
TEOS (silicon dioxide) removal rate increases with increasing pH in this pH range 

Local planarization is achieved when the higher points of the film surface 
topography . are removed more quickly than the lower points. Global pla- 
narization issues associated with film pattern density variations have been 
discussed above. In addition to pattern density effects, there are several other 
issues that affect global planarization, especially on the wafer scale. 

In Fig. 2.19, which is similar to Fig, 2.5, but on a somewhat larger scale. 
The dimensions of the features are near to scale. Metal lines are about 1 \xm 
high, and the range of asperity heights is 1-3 \xm. Here, the silica particles 
are pictured as irregular, but of course the shape and size distribution is de- 
termined by the manufacturing process (see Chap- 7). The asperity heights 
in a given process depend upon several parameters, with pad type and con- 
ditioner and conditioning process being the most influential. 

If we look at the polishing system on a yet larger scale, features of the 
pad structure other than the asperity profile appear. In Fig. 2.20, the pores 
of an IC1000™ pad are pictured and grooves are also shown. Both of these 
features enhance slurry flow between the wafer and the polishing pad (see 
Chap. 6). However, pads without grooves are sometimes used. 

These local, random variations of the asperities and pore structure appear 
on a small scale. The statistical averages of these properties, such as the 
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experiment, an IC1O00 pad was used. Ftom [23] 
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Pig. 2.19. Diagram of the elements of the CMP process showing a larger region 
than that of Fig. 2.5 
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Si wafer with Si0 2 film 
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Fig- 2.20. Wafer with & 2 jurat features with asperities of comparable dimensions 
and pores of 30-50 |jjn diameters. Also the edge of a pad groove is shown 

Chap. 6), do affect the observed polishing behavior. This is the result of the 
averaging process of a great many polishing events over large areas of the 
polishing pad in all directions. 

2.7.1 Polish Rate and Other Variations Introduced by the System 

CMP polishing systems have matured to produce consistent, well controlled 
processes at all scales, within-die, within- wafer, and wafer to wafer. The gen- 
eral approach has been to provide as uniform polishing conditions as possible 
at all levels. Because of wafer and table geometries, both the down force and 
velocity applied to the wafer are not uniform across the wafer nor over time. 
To minimize the effect on the resultant polished film of these variations, table 
and carrier rotation are employed. In addition compressible elements, such 
as carrier films and bottom pads, are used to provide a more uniform applied 
down force. Looking at the wafer and system as a whole, forces are provided 
between the back of the carrier film and the platen surface. However, the 
polishing process takes place at the interface between the pad surface 
and the film being polished. 

In polishing machines, the local velocity over time at the pad surface- 
film interface is very well determined by the geometry of the machine. The 
local pressure, in contrast, is sensitive to any lateral dimensional variations 
in the layers of materials between the ideal carrier head surface and the 
ideal platen surface. Lateral thickness variations over the wafer and over 
all the wafer paths traversed across the rotating platen will create a time 
and pattern dependent variation of pressure at the pad surface-film interface 
at any specific point or thereafter. In addition, if the elastic constants of the 
compressible elements, the carrier film and bottom pad, change with position 
or slowly with time as many wafers are polished, these compression changes 
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The methods to improve the uniformity of applied pressure at the pad 
surface-film interface have focused on machine design improvements (see 
Chap. 5), and on replacing pads and carrier films when within-wafer non- 
uniformity becomes too large, during production CMP. Two major design 
approaches that have been implemented on new machines and sometimes 
retrofitted on older machines are 1) the position dependent conditioning 
which is designed to keep the thickness of the polishing pad uniform and 
not allow a trough to form in the track of wafer travel, and 2) the fluid 
backed wafer carrier, where the local pressure applied across the back of 
the wafer is by a fluid, applied either directly to the back of the wafer 
or through a thin membrane. Both of these improvements are discussed in 
Chap. 5. 

A second issue is the edge effect, which is a strong variation in the polish 
removal rate as a function of radial position near the edge of the wafer. This 
pressure variation and the observed polish rate as a function of radial position 
are pictured in Fig. 2.21a and 2.21b from [28]. This effect can be reduced by 
varying the bottom pad stiffness and thickness as discussed by Baker. Note 
that, while carrier rotation can average out 3 to a large degree, the leading 
edge to trailing edge variation shown in Fig. 2.3, it will not affect the edge 
effect since the magnitude of the effect only has radial dependence. 




Fig. 2.21. (a) Model of pad structure that produces the edge effect. FVom (28). 
(b) Model and data for remaining silicon dioxide at the edge of the wafer. From [28] 



2.8 Random Effects 

When *rce consider the entire wafer in the CMP system, there are several 
longer range mechanisms that can alter the polish rate across the wafer. 
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edge, resulting in higher polish rate on the leading edge as shown in Fig. 2.3. 
This higher pressure on the pad can be reduced by lowering the effective 
gimbal point of the carrier, or by avoiding the gimbal effect altogether by 
providing pressure uniformly [32] to the back of the wafer by a fluid under 
pressure. 

In the initial description of the pads, wafer and carrier films, the soft 
bottom pad and carrier film were required to make the applied pressure at 
the wafer-spolishing pad interface more uniform. The soft pads and carrier 
film improve the pressure uniformity, but since they act as springs they do not 
eliminate it. Referring to Fig. 2.2, dimensional variations in all the elements 
(wafer, pads, and carrier film) and elasticity variations in the bottom pad 
and carrier film all can lead to local pressure variations across the wafer at 
the wafer-polishing pad interface. 

The effects of the variations in elasticity of the bottom pad and the thick- 
ness variations of both pads are reduced because of the averaging effects of 
table and carrier rotations. However, carrier film thickness and elasticity vari- 
ations and wafer thickness variations are not reduced by this averaging and 
so lead to local polished film variations. 

2.9 Slurries with Particles Other than Silica 

Though silica-based slurries are primarily used for CMP of silicon dioxide 
and other dielectrics, other particles can also be used. As noted earlier, ceria, 
Ce02, is known from glass polishing experience to be much more effective 
than silica , in terms of polishing rate, at polishing a glass film. This naturally 
has led to its evaluation as a CMP polishing abrasive. 

The data for polishing with ceria abrasives [33] shows that indeed that, 
per abrasive particle, ceria polishes planar surfaces much more effectively 
than does silica. As shown in Fig. 2.22, the polish rate for planar silicon 
dioxide surfaces is higher with a slurry containing 0.5 wt% ceria than for 
silica based slurries containing 13wt% silica. Ceria behaves differently than 
does silica for structured surfaces however. For a structured surface such 
as an ILD surface, silica based slurries polish the high areas at a rate that 
is higher than the planar rate. For ceria based slurries, this effect is much 
less pronounced, and sometimes the initial polish rate can be lower than 
the rate for planar surfaces [33]. However, this effect appears to be sensitive 
to the type of ceria used, as well as to certain additives for some slurries. 
Ceria slurries are also very sensitive to the nature of the silica film being 
polished, Diffferent depostion conditions can lead to a very different polishing 
characteristics [35, 36]. 

Another abrasive that has been tested for polishing silicon dioxide is man- 
ganese sesquioxide, Mn203 [34]. However it has not been extensively investi- 
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Fig- 2.22. Polish rates for two silica slurries with 13 wt% silica compared to a ceria 
slurry with 0.5 wt% ceria. The rotation rate is 40rpm. Prom [33] 

abrasive concentration is very non-linear, as shown in Fig. 2.23. This abra- 
sive is used as a slurry in an alkaline pH range, but if the wafer is cleaned in 
an acidic solution, the residual particles are dissolved, thus simplifying the 
post-CMP cleaning of the wafers. 




Solid concentration/ wt% 

Fig. 2.23. Polish rate dependence of M^Os slurry (#) compared to a silica slurry 
(A). Note the very large polish rate as a function of concentration in the low con- 
centration region. From [31] (©2003 IEEE) 
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2.10 Non-ILD Non-Metal CMP 
2.10,1 Shallow TVench Isolation (STI) 

The maturity of CMP technology aided the rapid introduction to semicon- 
ductor manufacturing of Shallow TYench Isolation (STI) technology [37]. As 
discussed in Chap- 10, this technology replaces LOCOS (LOCal Oxidation of 
Silicon) as an isolation approach. STI allows much tighter packing of tran- 
sistors, thus increasing the number of transistors per unit area, with design 
rules being equal. As lithography dimensions, and their associated design 
rules, become smaller the relative advantage of STI vs. LOCOS becomes 
greater. 

The standard approach to the CMP of an STI structure is shown in 
Fig- 2.24. The silicon substrate has a thin silicon dioxide buffer layer and 
a CVD silicon nitride layer on top of it- This stack is patterned and etched, 
with shallow trenches etched into the silicon substrate. The silicon nitride 
areas are where the active transistors will be placed. The structure is then 
filled with silicon dioxide, usually deposited with a technique called high 
density plasma (HDP). This deposition approach is able to fill very small 
trenches without leaving voids. 

The CMP step is to remove all the silicon dioxide from the top of the 
silicon nitride, while polishing as little of the silicon nitride as possible. Then, 
in the overall process sequence the nitride is removed and the buffer silicon 
dioxide layer is etched off with hydrofluoric acid. The transistor gate oxide is 
then formed and polysilicon is then deposited as the gate electrode material. 

CMP of the silicon dioxide-silicon nitride system has its unique consider- 
ations. When a standard silica based slurry is used, the silicon dioxide polish 
rate, for the same CMP conditions, is about three times greater than that 
of silicon nitride. This helps control the variation of the post-CMP thickness 
both within the die and within the wafer. Because of severe integration re- 
strictions, as discussed in Chap. 10, a very tight control on the remaining 
silicon nitride thickness is critical This is because the structure and shape 
of the edge of the transistor at the substrate-trench interface determine the 
electrical performance of the transistors. If there is much variability in the 
shape of the gate electrode edge, then the transistor performance and process 
yield will degrade. 

The CMP step is to remove all the silicon dioxide from the top of the 
silicon nitride, while polishing as little of the silicon nitride as possible. Then, 
in the overall process sequence the nitride is removed and the buffer silicon 
dioxide layer is etched off with hydrofluoric acid. The transistor gate oxide is 
then formed and polysilicon is then deposited as the gate electrode material. 

The behavior of CMP when polishing patterned wafers with variable den- 
sity affects the STI process as it does the ILD process. Isolated raised features 
are nnlished nuicWlv and dense areas are nnlished more slowlv. This means 
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f. 



Fig, 2*24. Shallow Trench Isolation formation, including deposition and definition 
of poly Si gate. Starting with silicon nitride-buffer silicon dioxide films, the active 
areas are defined and the trenches are etched (a,b). After filling the trenches with 
silicon dioxide (here, HDP oxide), the oxide is planamed with CMP (c,d)- Then 
the silicon nitride is removed, and the buffer silicon dioxide is also removed. Finally, 
the gate oxide is deposited and the poly-Si gates are formed (e,f ) 
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that the nitride layer on an isolated feature is exposed and polished for longer 
times than is the nitride layer on a feature in a dense area. 

Clearly, WIWNU and WIDNU of the remaining nitride and oxide thick- 
nesses need to be controlled very tightly. The WIWNU issues are similar to 
those for ILD processing but the WIDNU issues are different. One major 
direction to minimize the WIDNU is to minimize the density variations so 
that, within a planarization length or so, all areas of the die have the same 
density pattern of silicon dioxide above the silicon nitride layer. In this way, 
the die itself will have less contribution to the variation in the time to clear 
the silicon dioxide from the silicon nitride. 

Several approaches have been proposed to make the silicon dioxide density 
nearly uniform across the die. A reverse mask step is an approach that several 
groups have pursued [38}. This sequence is pictured in Fig. 2.25. Here, after 
the silicon dioxide is deposited, a reverse mask of the STI pattern, with 
features made slightly smaller than the STI mask itself, is patterned and the 
exposed silicon dioxide etched away. This leaves a fence of silicon dioxide 
around the edge of each feature but the total amount of oxide above the 
silicon nitride is sharply reduced. 

A second approach is to make the density of STI structures as uniform 
as possible. This can be done by inserting dummy structures into the STI 
mask pattern. These structures are not to be anything more than isolated 
islands of conducting silicon. The dummy structure size and shape should 
approximate the active areas of most of the chip; usually this means minimize 
size transistors. This averaging by the use of dummy structures can only 
be approximate but it certainly can minimize the extremes of local pattern 
density variation [39, 40]. 

Another way to improve the performance of the CMP module is to make 
the slurry very selective. Slurry selectivity is the ratio of the polish rate of 
one film compared to. another at the same CMP operating conditions. Here, 
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Fig. 2.25. The effect of reverse, or counter, mask etch back to reduce the amount 
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selectivity means rate selectivity, the ratio of the removal rates of silicon 
dioxide and silicon nitride- As noted above, for standard alkali-based silica 
slurries this selectivity is about 3:1. By using appropriate additives, very 
high selectivities, greater than 100:1, can be obtained [41]. These very high 
selectivity slurries can substantially reduce the non-uniformity of remaining 
silicon nitride across the die and wafer. 

The use of high selectivity slurries is standard in metal CMP (see Chap. 3), 
and there are a number of unique effects that occur. Recess, or dishing, is one 
effect that occurs when the more slowly polishing layer is exposed. At that 
point the faster polishing layer continues to polish creating a dished area next 
to the slower polishing layer. For STI polishing this effect is very important 
and needs to be minimized [42}. 

Recess will affect the geometry of the gate electrode at the silicon-trench 
interface and needs to be controlled as tightly as the amount of nitride *e~ 
moval. Recess is influenced by the polishing operating conditions, most im- 
portantly the overpolish time required to clear the silicon dioxide from all 
the nitride structures [43, 44}. 

2.10.2 Polysilicon Polish 

Silicon, including polysilicon, can be polished easily with basically the same 
types of polishers, and similar pads and slurries, that are used to polish silicon 
dioxide. In general, for the same polishing conditions, polysilicon (or poly- 
crystalline silicon) deposited by LPCVD systems polishes more quickly than 
does silicon dioxide. However, with appropriate additives to the slurry, the 
rate selectivity between polysilicon and silicon dioxide can be made greater 
than 100:1 [45}. Using such slurries, several polysilicon CMP steps have been 
used. One is to polish polysilicon plugs, or vias, removing the layer of polysil- 
icon on top of the ILD and leaving the plug filled with polysilicon [7, 46). 
Another step that has been used is for polishing polysilicon to smooth it for 
subsequent processing [47]. 

In addition to these more widely used steps, there also have been inte- 
gration sequences that have used polysilicon CMP in the formation of STI 
structures as well as interconnect structures. 

2.10.3 Low K Dielectrics 

With successive generations of semiconductor processed, the dimensions 
shrink but the materials also change. Copper is replacing aluminum because 
it has a lower resistivity. Also, dielectrics with lower permittivity, or dielectric 
constant (K), will replace silicon dioxide. Copper CMP and its associated is- 
sues are addressed in Chap. 3. The integration issues associated with different 
low K dielectrics are discussed in Chan. 10. Tn Addition fcn fch« riifforant low K 
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approaches for the low K dielectrics. Some of these approaches employ thin 
barrier layers which are used as etch stops and CMP stopping layers. 

One of the first generation lower K dielectrics to be integrated into a pro- 
duction semiconductor process was fluorinated silica glass, or FSG [48, 21]). 
The permittivity of undoped silica is about 3,9, and by doping with fluorine 
a reduced permittivity of 3.5-3.6 can be achieved. There axe reliability issues 
which limit the fluorine concentration in the silica. The CMP removal rates 
for these glasses are at or slightly above those of undoped silica for the same 
CMP process conditions. 

The dielectric materials that are used for permittivities lower than that 
of FSG behave, in general, very differently from silica. There are new mate- 
rials being developed continually to provide improved performance of those 
already available. Types of materials include spin-on homogeneous organic 
based materials, such as SiLK™ [49] and silsesquioxanes [50, 51}. A sec- 
ond group of materials being investigated closely include the CVD deposited 
carbon-doped silicas, with Black Diamond™ [52] and Coral™ being two 
commercially available materials. Another large group of materials are the 
porous materials where pores, or voids, are contained in the bulk of the mate- 
rial [53, 54], Materials with voids have produced very low permittivities, some 
below 2.0, but are generally mechanically weak and are difficult to polish. 

Most of the integration approaches for incorporating these low permittiv- 
ity materials into the back end structure use, as noted, stop layers and the 
CMP process does not see the low K material. However, all materials have 
to be robust enough not to degrade under the pressure of the polishing pro- 
cess, and also must maintain good adhesion to their surrounding materials. 
Adhesion of many of these low permittivity materials is a significant issue. 

At present, copper is being integrated into semiconductor processes, and 
the integration of low permittivity materials is lagging in its implementation. 
This lag is largely due to the many difficulties that have been encountered 
in integrating any low permittivity material beyond FSG into a multi-level 
metal process. 



2.11 Conclusion 

CMP of silicon dioxide was the initial application and is still the largest 
application of CMP in the semiconductor industry. A majority of the char- 
acterization of CMP processes has been on silicon dioxide processes. For this 
reason, the initial focus of the book has used these processes as the baseline. 
In addition, the characterization and evaluation of the consumables, pads and 
slurries, as well as polishing tools, has focused on silicon dioxide polishing. 

Almost from the beginning of its application to semiconductor processing, 
CMP has been used for metal polishing as well as for dielectrics. It has also 
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semiconductor technology. The treatment of both the technology and mod- 
eling of metal polishing build upon, but are quite different from their silicon 
dioxide CMP counterparts. 

For the above reasons, the book has been organized with the silicon diox- 
ide CMP technology as the first technology chapter. The following chapters 
have addressed metal CMP technology and models, and then the hardware 
of the CMP process, pads, slurries and polishing tools. Finally, other key ar- 
eas are addressed, including topography evolution and modeling, post-CMP 
cleaning, and overall process integration. 

The application of CMP in semiconductor processing was introduced in 
the late 1980's, and is now a critical technological component in driving 
improved chip performance. Only in the past few years, though, has the 
scientific basis for the technology begun to receive much interest. At present, 
the number of publications focusing on a detailed understanding is small but 
is growing quickly. It is hoped that this book will provide a background that 
will enable the reader to be able to read the current literature and understand 
the science and technology of CMP as it evolves in the near future. 
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